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On the Chief Subject or Object of Prayer 





On Praying “For” 


TO THE OUTLOOK 

Distressed by aloof shallowness of Mr. 
Clower’s reply to question re prayer (OUT- 
LOOK, Nov. 3), I move as substitution for 
the whole, Paragraph IV, except un-Scriptural 
last phrases, of Chapter XXIII of the Confes- 
sion of Faith. 

To ‘‘answer the question simply, in under- 
standable—non-technical language without 
dependence on smoothly worn formulae’’ does 
not justify the answer if the answer is wrong. 

If the preposition ‘‘for’’ conveys to Mr. 
Clower an immature conception of prayer, 
what is Mr. Clower's judgment concerning 
the Lord's Prayer, our Lord's prayer in 
Gethsemane, our Lord's prayer for the for- 
giveness of his enemies on the cross, not to 
mention the many prayers of petition and in- 
tercession recorded in Scripture? The Phari- 
see talked to God ‘‘about"’ how good he was 
the Publican prayed ‘‘for’’ God's mercy 

I envy Mr. Clower's gift of ‘‘talking with 
(not te) God" thus getting ‘‘God's slant’’ so 
that he does not have to pray “for” things. 
Most of us share Paul's confessed limitations 
“for we do not know how to pray as we 
ought, but,”"’ that God, ‘‘the Spirit himself 
intercedes for us with signs too deep for 
words.”’ 

A. J. McKELWAY 

Bay Pines, Fla. 


TO THE OUTLOOK 

In my answer to the question. ‘‘What 
should we pray for—is it all right to pray 
for anything?’ (OUTLOOK Nov 3). to 
which Mr. McKelway takes exception I tried 
to imagine what was in the mind of the 
inquirer and to deal specifically with the 
immediate problem 

The phrasing of the question suggested a 
person who conceived of prayer as a means 
to his own end rather than as mens of 


grace In order to think co cretely I 
imagined this person to be an employee who 
wanted a raise in salary Was he justified 
in praying for the raise’ Just to siy ‘“‘yes”’ 


would not have answered his question, for to 
pat him on the back (so to speak) and 
encourage him to solicit God's help in get- 
ting the raise might have opened the way 
to later difficulties For example, failure to 
get a raise, after prayer of this sort, might 
lead to bitterness, and getting a raise on 
this basis might lead to an unwholesome 
sense of satisfaction and a crude notion of 
God's method of dealing with his children 
It seemed far better to lift the inquirer’s 
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sights a bit. In substance I was saying to 
him, ‘‘I can't tell you not to pray for the 
raise, but I think you would be on safer 
grounds if you talked to God about this 
rather than if you came out naively and 
asked him for it. You may not deserve a 
raise at the present time. Maybe you are 
not being a good steward with the money 
you do earn. Think this thing through with 
God's help. The thing you want is _ sec- 
ondary; you yourself are the most important 
object of prayer."’ This does not preclude 
making our requests known unto God, but it 
helps to put them in the right perspective. 


Mr. McKelway thinks the Confession of 
Faith contains a satisfactory answer. So do 
I, if that is understood. The Confession does 
not stop with fer. To be sure, it says that 
“prayer is to be made for things lawful,”’ 
but who is to know what is lawful who does 
not first and always seek ‘“‘to get God's slant 
on ilife."’ The Confession also speaks of 
‘prayer with thanksgiving ... to be made 
in the name of the Son (the implications of 
that are tremendous). by the help of his 
Spirit, according to his will, with under- 
standing. reverence, humility, fervency, faith, 
love and perseverance."’ Jesus give us a 
pattern for prayer which contains a petition 
pattern means what it implies we are not 
for dnuily bread, but if the sequence in his 
really ready for that petition until we have 
first recognized God as our Father and rev- 


ently acknowledged his sovereign rule over 
all things. 

My distinction between for and about was 
not inspired. It was evidently misleading, 
Certainly prayer (or prayers) cannot be 
differentiated so precisely. The two words 
were simply used symbolically to bring to a 
focus two distinct approaches to prayer 
(which, incidentally, need not be mutually 
exclusive, and are not if they complement 
each other). I still contend, however, that 
“if all we do is pray for something we have 
not really prayed.”’ 

JOSEPH B. CLOWER, Jr. 

Morganton, N. C. 


Africans and Participation 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Since you expect some correspondence on 
the articles dealing with mission policy in 
Africa, let me say a word on the topic of 
self-government (OUTLOOK, Nov. 17). 

In the November issue of the Presbyterian 
Survey, Dr. Fulton (the U. S. Church's Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of World Missions) states 
that Africans have been given representation 
on almost all governmental councils and com- 
missions. Mr. Morrison states in his first 
article that the Africans have representation 
and the privilege of debate and voting on the 
Governor General's Council, the highest in 
the Congo 

Why is it that the Africans have the ability 
to participate in the highest councils of gov- 
ernment but are too ‘‘backward'’ to par- 
ticipate in the highest council of the church 

the Missions”? 

WONDERING. 











No. 9 ina series on RVS changes. 


Acts 9:26, RSV. 


disciple.—_KJV. 

We will have to be reasonable with 
those Jerusalem Christians. They 
had known Saul as a fanatical foe, 
running them down to earth like a 
beast of prey. There were probably 
those among the membership of the 
church who were still nursing wounds 
that might never heal which had been 
inflicted upon them as a result of the 
young man’s frenzy against the faith. 

It is easy to understand how diffi- 
cult they would find it to believe that 
a moral miracle had actually taken 
place within him. They had not been 
with him on the Damascus way; they 
had not witnessed the transformation 
which had overtaken him; they had 
not heard him preach w th the power 
of the Holy Spirit. And they were 
very slow about receiving him into 
the Christian fellowship. Who can 
blame them? 

But there is this disposition to 
doubt the miracles of grace which are 
wo-ked inside the souls of men by 





Suspicious of the Miracles 
By ROY L. SMITH 


And when he had come to Jerusalem he attempted to join the disciples; 
and they were all afraid of him, for they did not believe he was a disciple.— 


And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the 
disciples: but they were all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a 


the incoming of the Holy Spirit. Only 
God knows how many trophies have 
been lost because the Christian 
Church has been suspicious of the 
miracle that has actually attended its 
own preaching. 

‘‘T was never so sure of anything in 
my life as that something had hap- 
pened to me, making me a new crea- 
ture,”’ he said, “but it was awfully 
hard to make the church believe that 
I was a different man. As much as 
ten yea:s after my conversion some 
of them were still saying, ‘Yes, we 
knew him way back when...’ and 
that was enough to damn me.”’ 

“T think I could have made good if 
I had only had the help—just a little 
holp--from some of the good women 
of the church. God knows how I 
lonzted for encouragement, and he also 
knows how ready I was to do my best. 
But they could not believe I was any 
d‘fferent."” And that was why she 
backslid! 
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Bright Gets $7,500 Book Prize 

Abingdon-Cokesbury’s annual $7,500 
book prize has been awarded this year to 
John Bright, professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Interpretation at Union 
Seminary in Virginia, for his volume 
Old Testament interpretation at Union 
dealing with Biblical idea of ‘‘the peo- 
ple of God’’ as related to Christianity 
today. The 44-year-old professor’s book 
will probably be published next fall. 

The award is made annually for the 
manuscript that ‘‘will accomplish the 
greatest good for the Christian faith and 
Christian living among all people.’’ The 
outright award is $5,000, $2,500 is in ad- 
vance royalties, and later royalties on 
these books sometimes runs to more 
than $7,500 in addition. 


Conover, Church Consultant, 
Dies in Miami, Florida 


MIAMI, Fla. (RNS) — Elbert Moore 
Conover, director of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Bureau of Church Build- 
ing and Architecture and a noted author- 
ity in the church architecture field, died 
here at the home of his son, Paul. He 
was 67. 

Dr. Conover also was secretary of the 
North American Conference on Church 
Architecture, of which he was a past 
president. 

A graduate of Dickinson College and 
Drew University Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Conover obtained his architectural 
training in Europe. He filled several 
Methodist pastorates in New Jersey 
between 1910 and 1924, when he became 
director of the Bureau of Architecture 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In 1934, Dr. Conover was named di- 
rector of the Interdenominational Bu- 
reau of Architecture of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America. When 
the National Council of Churches was 
formed in 1950, this agency became its 
Bureau of Church Building and Archi- 
tecture. 


Bishops Speak on Race Policy 


Thirteen Episcopal Leaders Join in Debate on Sewanee Practices 


ATLANTA, Ga. (RNS) — Thirteen 
bishops of the Fourth (Sewanee) Prov- 
ince of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
following a closed meeting here, issued 
a statement condemning racial discrimi- 
nation as un-Christian. 

The meeting was called to discuss 
a controversy involving the University 
of the South (Sewanee) which is owned 
by 22 dioceses in 10 Southern states. 

Eight faculty members at the _ uni- 
versity recently resigned their academic 
positions because Negro students are not 
permitted to enter the college’s School 
of Theology. The eight included the 
dean and five members of the faculty 
of the theology school, the university 
chaplain and the head of the university’s 
Department of Religion. 

The bishops’ statement was addressed 
to ‘‘all those concerned with the wel- 
fare of the University of the South.’’ In 
it they affirmed ‘‘the principle announced 
by the Lambeth Conference of 1948: ‘That 
discrimination between men on_ the 
ground of race alone is inconsistent with 
the principles of the Christian religion.’ ’’ 

They added that ‘‘the application of 
this principle in the actual conditions of 
life in this imperfect world requires 
study, faith, patience and undiscouraged 
good will.’’ 


The statement called all persons con- 
cerned to ‘‘join in putting away pride 
and prejudice, praying for unity and 
divine guidance, and working together 
in building a_ better and_= greater 
Sewanee.”’ 

All of the bishops are members of 
Sewanee’s 66-member board of trustees 
which is responsible for the ruling ban- 
ning Negroes from the theology school. 

The bishops also adopted a resolution 
requesting the chancellor of Sewanee, 
Bishop R. Bland Mitchell of Arkansas, 
to call a special meeting of the board 
of trustees during the first week in 
February to consider further the ques- 
tion involving Negro students. 

Bishop Edwin A. Penick, of Raleigh, 
N. C., president of the Fourth Province, 
said by Feb. 1 a special committee of 
the trustees would be ready to make its 
report on the Negro question. Bishop 
Penick is chairman of the committee. 

Earlier, Bishop Penick, who called the 
Atlanta meeting, announced that any ac- 
tion of the bishops would ‘‘be only in 
the nature of a recommendation.”’ 

He added that ‘‘the question of admit- 
ting Negroes to the theological school 
was a delicate matter . . . which had 
caused concern to friends of the 
university.” 


Education Secretary Begins Jan. I 


Marshall C. Dendy of Orlando Accepts Invitation of Richmond Agency 


After 50 years of lay leadership, the 
Board of Christian Education has named 
a minister to be its executive secretary. 
Marshall C. Dendy, pastor of the First 
Church, Orlando, Fla., has announced 
his acceptance of the direction of the 
Richmond agency effective Jan. 1. 

For eighteen years before, Edward D. 
Grant was executive secretary and for 
the 32 years before that, R. E. Magill 
served (though for a brief period after 
Mr. Magill, John L. Fairly served with 
Dr. Grant as co-ordinate secretary of re- 
ligious education). 

For the past few years the work has 
included, also, the higher education work 
which was formerly cared for by the 
Louisville board, now divided into: 
Higher education, Campus Christian life 
and Christian vocation. 

In addition to these recently added du- 
ties, the Board supervises the total edu- 
cational program of the church—in home, 


church and community and for all age 
groups (though Women’s Work as an or- 
ganization is separate). It includes men’s 
work, a field program reaching into all 
areas of the church and, of course, col- 
leges and seminaries. It has a large 
publishing and merchandising program, 
whose gross sales last year were $1,417,- 
000 through mail orders and at stores lo- 
cated at Richmond (the headquarters), 
Montreat, Massanetta, Dallas, Mo-Ranch 
and eventually in Atlanta. It ‘received 
last year $337,174 in benevolences from 
the churches, to which was added net 
profits from sales amounting to $182,958. 

Dr. Dendy has been an active leader 
in all phases and at all levels in the 
Christian education program, with a well- 
planned and directed program in the 
churches he served, in synod camp and 
conference work and the young people’s 
program, and representing Florida in re- 
cent years on the field council. 








The 50-year-old Orlando minister is a 
native of Lavonia, Georgia, and a gradu- 
ate of Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina and Columbia Seminary. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from seminary he 
was superintendent of home missions in 
Augusta Presbytery for two years. Then 
he served successively as pastor of the 
Aveleigh Church, Newberry, S. C., 1928- 
31; Gainesville, Ga., 1931-38; Fifth Ave- 
nue, Knoxville, Tenn., 1938-42, and since 
in Orlando. King College awarded him 
a D.D. degree in 1942. 

When the 1951 Assembly met in the 
Orlando church, commissioners were im- 
pressed by the choir system maintained 
by the church, with more than 200 per- 
sons in the different choirs and by the 
general efficiency of the church’s organi- 
zation. A comparison of the church’s 
1942 and 1952 statistics reveals the 
following : 


’ 1942 1952 
Membership 00.0..0.0......cccccc0-. 1,393 2,374 
Sunday school .....0.00.00.00....... 967 1,364 
_ — )_ ae: $34,000 $160,000 
a 18 37 
i 28 45 
Added on profession .......... 43 42 
Added by certificate............ 75 185 


Dr. Dendy’s older brother, Wilkes, is 
pastor of the First Church in Dalton, Ga. 
In addition, he has several Dendy cousins 
who are also ministers. 


During his ministry he has had many 





positions of leadership and _ responsi- 
bility. At the last meeting of the Synod 
of Florida he was named chairman of 
a committee to recommend a charter, 
location and fund-raising campaign for a 
synod’s home for the aged (OUTLOOK, 
Nov. 24). He is a member of the As- 
sembly’s Board of Women’s Work and 
at the 1952 Assembly he was chairman 
of the important standing committee on 
Interchurch Relations. For that stand- 
ing committee, Dr. Dendy presented the 
majority report which called for a far- 
reaching program of acquaintance and 
co-operation with the U.S.A. and United 
Presbyterian Churches, the adoption of 
comity principles between the churches, 
completion of the plan of Presbyterian 
union, and denied a request for with- 
drawal from the National Council of 
Churches. On the latter question he 
listed the advantages and disadvantages 
of Council membership and declared that 
the advantages outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. ‘‘We do not have all the answers,”’ 
he said, ‘‘neither do others have them, 
but in sharing with them we can move 
closer to solutions of problems which 
confront us all.’’ 


Dr. Dendy also was one of the nomi- 
nees for moderator, receiving 38 votes. 


In 1948 his church in Orlando sent him 
to Amsterdam where he was one of the 
observers at the organization meeting 
of the World Council of Churches. 


God’s Bonus 


OD does not hold us at his mini- 

mum wage. He has many a bonus 

for us at the year’s end and all 
through the year. Grace is the Bible’s 
word for bonus. 

Look at the flowers as an example. 
God might have propagated plants in 
some dull way. Instead, he threw in all 
the witchery and beauty of the book of 
spring, written in flowers, grace upon 
grace, spilled on us out of his generous 
hand. 

Think of our children. God might have 
peopled the earth by some easy and 
dull way; but he chose the wonder of a 
little child, given to us in our love and 
creative will. He gave us the happy 
months lengthening out into years, when 
they are utterly dependent on our love 
and care. 


Take for example the gift of his Good 
News in Christ. God might have pub- 
lished the gospel by sky-writing, but he 
did not choose that way. He gives to us 
the joy of seeing the light come on faces 
dark with fears. You shall be my wit- 
nesses. How beautiful are the feet of 
those who preach goodness. 

Look for God’s extras. He gives them. 
Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth 
us with benefits (Psalm 68 :19)—-GEORGE 
ARTHUR FRANTZ in Book of Mercies, 
recently published by Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. 


@ After 18 years of outstanding service, here’s . . . 


What a Board Secretary Thinks About 


A good many sidelights on the work 
and opportunity of the executive secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of Christian education were revealed in 
a_recorded interview with Edward D. 
Grant, as he closed his 18-year term of 
service this fall. 

When he took the job in 1934, he said, 
the position wasn’t attractive. ‘It was 
one of the worries I had in coming here.” 
At that time, he indicated, the whole 
field of Christian education was ‘‘under 
suspicion on the part of many who re- 
garded themselves as purely evange- 
listic. So much so that folks really 
thought in terms of religious education 
as being a substitute for evangelism.”’ 

That feeling, he said, ‘‘started a schism 
down our church, which is quite conser- 
vative theologically and very much in- 
terested in evangelism. They almost 
put it, ‘Religious Education versus Evan- 
gelism,’ but today we have a different 
picture.’’ 

Asked to indicate the difference be- 
tween religious education and evange- 
lism, he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t want to show 
any difference at all, because I have 
been spending these 18 years trying 


4 


... his job, 


to show there is no difference. Educa- 
tion is just one of the means of evan- 
gelism, just as preaching is, just as any 
other vocation might be. It is for the 
winning of the people. Really, all of 
our boards ought to be called Boards 
of Evangelism—our Board of Church Ex- 
tension should be called the Board of 
Evangelism through Church Extension. 
Our foreign board ought to be called 
our Board of Evangelism through World 
Missions. Ours should be called the 
Board of Evangelism through Christian 
Education.”’ 

Referring to the statistical gains indi- 
cated in the annual reports, Dr. Grant 
said this indicates ‘‘the tremendous sup- 
port we have gotten from the churches, 
the grand way the church has stood 
by, the expansion in circulation of our 
magazines, the gross of our book busi- 
ness and sales.’’ At the same time, he 
pointed out, inflation prices have to be 
remembered in these figures. Nonethe- 
less, he said, it is a sound operating busi- 
ness organization. “We actually feel 
that we are worth more than the figures 
show for we carry everything at mini- 
mum value. I’ve gone through one de- 


the church and more 


pression. If we have another one I don’t 
want any inflated figures.”’ 


Regional Directors Praised 


High praise was given the regional di- 
rectors. Dr. Grant referred to the days 
before the board had such workers. In 
those days, he said: 


‘‘We used to plead our hearts out, but 
nobody would pay us any attention, so 
we thought we’d simply send out a group 
of field people who were part of our 
Board staff but lived out there in the 
church, representing us and spending 
their lives going from church to church 
showing what we have, demonstrating 
what we are trying to do and really being 
educational salesmen. We let the synods 
work with us in appointing them and 
training them, and so on. We pay their 
expenses, their salaries. They are re- 
sponsible to us, but we put them in 
charge of the synods. In that way we 
have a sort of dual relationship, a double 
tie. They are the ones who have changed 
the face of the church, doing the job 
for us. . When people talk to the 
regional director they talk to us. We 
bring them in once or twice a year, 
school them, let them know what is hap- 
pening, get them to help us make plans 
for the future. In that way they are our 
go-betweens.”’ 
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Quizzed about the Board’s publications, 
Dr. Grant said: 


“TI think we have 31 magazines. Some 
of them are weeklies, like the Sunday 
school papers; some are monthlies, like 
the Earnest Worker, the teachers’ maga- 
zine, and Presbyterian Survey and Pres- 
byterian Men and Presbyterian Action, 
which is a superintendent’s magazine; 
and some are quarterlies, like those in 
which our Sunday school lessons appear. 
Altogether, we had a total circulation 
last year of about 19,000,000 copies— 
that’s the number of copies sold, not 
printed.”’ 


Restudy Is Described 


In referring to the Restudy authorized 
by the Board several years ago, Dr. 
Grant said that 44 people were chosen 
by the Board and given full power to 
investigate, to study, to initiate any- 
thing they pleased, with the Board pay- 
ing the bill. 


“We said ... give us guidance, ex- 
amine our materials, our organization, 
our financial setup, our business setup. 
Go out into the church and see if the 
material is going over the heads of our 
people or undershooting them; see if 
our teachers know more than we give 
them credit for, or a great deal less, 
and, therefore are missing the point and 
we are wasting our efforts. Find out 
whether or not our program really is 
intended for people in the South. How 
do people in the South think? What are 
their interests? Are we gauging our 
program of Christian education to the 
right level?’’ 


“Well, that group worked for four 
years,”’ he said, ‘‘and they brought us 
back some rather revolutionary ideas. 
Some things we were doing well, some 
things were pretty poorly done, some 
things they said we ought to have been 
doing and should have had sense enough 
to do, but we were not doing them at all. 
So, we got a lot of new ideas and, by 
the way, when I kept pushing them to see 
whether or not our materials fitted the 
people of the South, they said they didn’t 
know, didn’t know how to find out, but 
they went to the University of North Car- 
olina and they employed their research 
department and gave it carte blanc and 
turned them loose on a survey of the 
South. It was published in book form— 
the urban communities of the South, the 
rural communities of the South, and the 
place of the church in the community— 
the first time a study like that has 
ever been made. That stands as a mon- 
ument to the splendid work of that 
committee.’”’” (Church and Community 
in the South, Blackwell, Brooks, Hobbs. 
John Knox Press, $6). 

Dr. Grant referred to the book by Lewis 
J. Sherrill, Lift Up Your Eyes,* as one 
which summarized the total of the 
study of the church program. That, he 
said, ‘‘really turned some of our local 
churches upside down and gave us on 
the Board new ideas and a new start. 
We have created new materials since 
then, and we have changed our view- 
point in preparing our Sunday school 
lessons from some of them, and we have 


*John Knox Press, Richmond, Va., $1, 
paper. 
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light of their discoveries. The Restudy 
represented time and effort entirely well 
reorganized some of our work in the 
spent.”’ 


Future Is Optimistic 


Present prospects for the Board’s work 
were looked upon with optimism. Said 
Dr. Grant: 


“IT think the tone of the church is bet- 
ter than I have ever seen it. The mood 
of the church to follow the leadership 
of this Board has never been surpassed. 
We have the funds at the moment to 
finance it. We have a grand personnel; 
we’ve never had a finer personnel. We 
have real teamwork here. Folks are 
working with one another; they like each 
other and have a good word to say about 
each other. That’s not always true of 
church boards or any other boards. We 
have the financial backing of the church. 
We have the confidence. It is showing 
it in every way. The church is using 
our materials, our program. We have 
the equipment. We have recently been 
given $250,000 in a special campaign 
(Program of Progress) to expand our 
equipment, virtually building a new 
building here in Richmond. We redid it 
four years ago. We have just built a 
new building in Dallas and that’s already 
too small.” 


Asked about a building in Atlanta, he 
said: 


“We want to get a new distribution 
place in Atlanta, a Presbyterian building 
there. We have been working at it for 
seven, eight or nine years but it hasn’t 
yet congealed. 


Montreat? 


“Well, I have in mind a building in 
Montreat as a headquarters for our con- 
ferences, a new store building there, a 
new exhibit room, and so on. That’s 
all on the boards and we may have 
something to say about it soon.”’ 


What signs of success seemed most 
significant to him? 


‘‘Well, whatever achievements or ac- 
complishments we may have here have 
been secured because we’ve got a grand 
team. It is one thing I am grateful for, 
as I look back upon the years that I 
have been here. Our staff was dis- 
couraged, we weren’t sure that we were 
getting support from the church, and I 
think they have been welded into one 
good team, and I give them credit for 
anything that has been done, and I say 
that as long as that can be kept up, 
there can’t be anything to hold this Board 
back, and I believe it will be kept up.’’ 


Why the Resignation? 


What about his resignation? What did 
it mean? Well, he said: 


“T can’t claim originality for it. You 
see, I went into Board work out of college 
and I had the finest training under one 
of the finest men I have ever known, Dr. 
Egbert Smith, who was executive secre- 
tary of our Foreign Board for many 
years, and as a sort of boy he took an 
interest in me and brought me up in the 
way I guess I ought to go. He used to 
say to me over and over again, ‘Brother 
Edward, don’t ever forget, few secre- 
taries die and none resign.’ And he was 
saying that in the light of the fact that 
in some of our agencies then and, I am 
sure, since, secretaries have come in 
and, may I use the expression, have shot 
their wad and done the best they could. 


They’ve grown old in the service—it 
wasn’t their fault, we all do—and after 
a while they unconsciously began to 
tear down, or level off, the things they 
had started. Dr. Smith gave me an 
abhorrence of any such experience, and 
I have wondered about it. 

‘“‘Many people wonder why I am leav- 
ing. They think something’s wrong. 
Nothing is wrong except inside me. I 
can’t reconcile myself to staying on, stay- 
ing on, staying on, until finally I have 
to hang on to have a job. I don’t want 
to have to have a job in the church just 
to.live. As long as I can serve, I want 
to serve, but I am mad at nobody. I hope 
nobody’s mad at me.”’ 


And with that, he turns his attention 
to the vast responsibility of directing the 
program of institutions of the State of 
Louisiana, where he is now at work 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Carlyle A. McDonald, New Monmouth 
church, Lexington, Va., has announced 
his intention to accept a call to Prospect 
church, Mooresville, N. C. 

T. R. Elder, Spur, Texas, was to be- 
come pastor of the Van Horn, Texas, 
church Dec. 1. 

James B. Ficklen from Charlotte, N. 
C., to Battle Ave., Tarboro, N. C. 

Joe M. Owen from Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas, to 8515 Hatton, Houston 25, Tex. 

M. O. Cockerham from Dardanelle, 
Ark., to 203 Byrnes Circle, Interstate 
City, Columbus, Miss. 

A. O. Price from Toms Brook to Wood- 
stock, Va. 

Milton B. Faust, Salisbury, N. C., will 
become director of evangelism for the 
Synod of North Carolina Jan. 1. 

Fred W. Hoffman, of Oxnard, Calif., 
has become pastor of the Mt. Olive, 
Miss., Hopewell and Mize churches. 

H. Graham Keys, formerly of Green- 
bank, W. Va., is pastor of the Silver 
Creek and Reynolds-Miller chapel, Route 
4, Rome, Ga. 

Howard G. Maatman, formerly of the 
Reformed Church in America, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., is pastor of the Sunset 
church, 421 S. Westmoreland Ave., 
Dallas 11, Texas. 

Minor E. Powers, formerly of the 
Beech Grove, Tenn., Cumberland church, 
is now pastor of the Mt. Carmel and 
Collierville (U. S.) churches, Route 2, 
Covington, Tenn. 

Paul S. Van Dyke, of San Antonio, 
Texas, superintendent of home missions 
for Western Texas Presbytery, is now 
at 2301 E. Sabine, Victoria, Texas, lead- 
ing the work of the new Grace church. 

Harold W. Tillman from Colorado City, 
Texas, to Immanuel church, Box 905, 
Grand Prairie, Texas. 

J. Robert Hawkins from Coahoina, 
Teas, to Box 385, Crane, Texas. 








DEATH 

John C. Williams, 94, died in Monroe, 
La., Oct. 29. Dr. Williams last work 
was with the Washington, Ark., church. 
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3a. Africa—and Mission Policies 


ORE ill-feeling is engenered be- 

tween Africans and missionaries 

on the subject of finance than on 
any other, and all missionaries long for 
the day when they can leave this en- 
tirely to the African. 

It is probably true that, on the sur- 
face, Protestant Missions pay the low- 
est salaries in the Belgian Congo, yet 
Protestant missions never lack for work- 
men, while the commercial companies, 
mining companies and others paying 
higher salaries are always looking for 
workmen. 

The reason is that the Mission workman 
receives time off, sometimes as much 
as several days a week, for the cultiva- 
tion of his plantation, and his wage is 
thus augmented by his income from cof- 
fee, corn, cotton and manioc. He and 
his family receive free medical atten- 
tion; he is treated with kindness, and 
likes to live close to a Mission station, 
where his children may be educated, and 
his family enjoy the fellowship of the 
church. The worker for other institu- 
tions works five and a half days a week, 
and to his employer, is just another 
workman. However, most missionaries 
are ashamed of the low wage scale, and 
would like to see it improved. Our wages 
are governed by what we receive from 
the home church. We could reduce the 
scope of the work, and so increase the 
wages of workmen, but in the dperession 
period the Africans withstood the mis- 
sionaries who wanted to reduce the work, 
and said, ‘‘Cut out ‘bintu’ (things), not 
‘bantu,’ ’’ (people). This is their atti- 
tude today, for the presbytery will accept 
new candidates for the evangelistic work, 
knowing that it may reduce their sal- 
aries because of the increase in the pay- 
roll. 

The difficulty in financial matters 
comes from two sources; the African 
thinks any increase should come from 
America, and most missionaries think 
the African church could contribute 
more; and again, in the disposition of 
funds, the African’s interest is subjec- 
tive and the missionary’s objective. This 
refers, principally, to the evangelistic 
worker, as minimum wage scales, gov- 
ernment subsidies and other factors are 
gradually bringing up other classes of 
workmen to the scale enjoyed by work- 
men of outside agencies. The disparity 
between the wage of on evangelist and 
any other workman is considerable, but 
missionaries themselves are not exempt 
from this disparity, and after all, evan- 
gelistic service is a call, not a branch 
of work. I do not believe there is a 
dearth of candidates, for the numbers 


*Mr. Morrison is a Congo missionary, 
now on furlough in this country. This is 
the third of his three articles in reply to 
Dr. Street. 
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By JOHN MORRISON* 
* 


in our evangelistic schools and Bible 
schools is comparable to any previous 
year. 


On Missionaries Houses 


There is no doubt that the average 
African regards the missionary residence 
as something beyond his most optimistic 
dreams, but it is doubtful that it causes 
any estrangement. Missionaries’ resi- 
dences are not better than those of other 
white men in the Congo, and even Afri- 
cans are beginning to build houses quite 
as good as the missionary’s. They re- 
member, also, that the missionary, until 
a comparatively recent date, lived in 
houses that resembled their own, and 
they know that the modern house is 
healthier and more economical in the 
long run. I lived in one of the best 
houses on Luebo station, but left it to 
go to the outstations and built a mud 
house, with a grass roof. I cannot be- 
lieve that it made the slightest differ- 
ence to the African. There is consider- 
able disparity in houses, and a local 
trader, Mukeba David, spent $7,000 build- 
ing a house, at the time that a mission- 
ary residence cost $5,000. The gap is 
being narrowed, and many natives to- 
day have a salary equal or superior to 
that of a missionary. 


In financial matters the missionary is 
always ‘‘on the spot.’’ Thus, if the gov- 
ernment insists on a minimum wage, or 
family allowances for workmen, or an 
increase in the weekly ration, it finds the 
increase by raising the taxes on the 
African. Industrial and commercial 
concerns meet the increase by raising 
their prices, but the Mission, being the 
only institution that gives without re- 
turn, and limited in its expenditures by 
its allotment from the home church, has 
no way of finding the extra money. So, 
it begs the government for special treat- 
ment until it can see its way out of the 
dilemma, and in consequence is placed 
in the position of denying the African a 
living wage. Take, for example, the law 
compelling all employers of labor to 
insure their workmen against accident 
or occupational disease. We played for 
time, having no money to cover the item, 
but finally had to dig enough out of our 
appropriation for general work. Looking 
at it from the Mission point of view, we 
could not see where our workmen ran 
the same risk as those diamond, gold, 
or other mining agencies that employed 
all kinds of mechanical equipment, and 
where accidents are not uncommon. Yet 
we had to pay the same rates, which 
meant, in effect, that the Mission was 
underwriting the accident risks of com- 
panies making tremendous profits out 


of the Congo and the Congolese. The 
economic system is a complete mystery 
to 99 out of 100 Congolese, and reluct- 
ance of the Mission to accept regulations 
that are primarily for the Africans’ bene- 
fit may be construed by the African as 
lack of sympathy for him. 

The difficulty of finding mutual agree- 
ment on financial matters between Afri- 
can and missionary is often caused by 
the fact that one is the giver and the 
other the recipient. 

We have never succeeded in convinc- 
ing the African that we are only helpers, 
not employers; that it is an indigenous 
church we are trying to build, not one 
controlled by missionaries. The eco- 
nomic status of the African on the Mis- 
sion is still very low, and all financial 
questions, in consequence, take on a per- 
sonal aspect. That the African should 
have higher wages no one will question, 
but the solution doesn’t lie in dragging 
down the missionary to the African level, 
but in raising the African. The foreign 
missionary is the lowest-paid workman 
of the church, and his problems, in any 
country are many and difficult, so that, 
it seems to me, he should be left free 
from worldly avocations to pursue his 
task. 


There Is Constant Study 


The difficulties of work in the Congo 
field are constantly under consideration 
by the Mission, but there are many ob- 
stacles, and answers to the questions 
raised by Dr. Street will not be easy. 

There is a lack of a sense of public 
duty in the African. He does not teach 
because he wants to help his fellowmen; 
the medical student does not enter that 
form of service because suffering makes 
him, and even the evangelistic worker 
lacks the sense of hunger for men’s 
souls. That is the missionary’s cross, 
but what Christ made out of publicans 
and fishermen he can make out of 
heathen; that is the missionary’s con- 
solation. 

There is no other Mission quite like 
our African one, where everything is the 
missionary’s responsibility. He builds a 
house, drawing the plan, felling the tree, 
mixing the brick clay and burning it, 
doing plumbing, lighting and everything 
else, until the house is complete. In 
schools he plans the program, writes the 
textbooks in the native language, con- 
ducts the normal school, repairs the 
classrooms, and sometimes has to be 
the janitor and sweep them out. The 
medical missionary has to foresee the 
drugs he’ll need a long way ahead, 
counting the money he has to pay for 
them; trains his workers; and it breaks 
his heart when they fake the medical 
charts or neglect the patients. 

The evangelistic missionary tries to 
build a church, and he knows what Paul 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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had to endure better than anyone else. 
He starts out on an itineration with 
truck and trailer, beds, cooking supplies, 
food, blackboards and paint, schoolbooks, 
lantern, projector and slides, communion 


set, a barrel of sermons and a bag of 
patience. 


We agree that Mission is now ‘“‘big 
business.”’ 


3b. Best Strategy Today 


By T. WATSON STREET* 


R. MORRISON’S third installment 
M has to do with economic matters. 
In my article of Aug. 11, I men- 
tioned the complaints of the African 
Christians and church leaders about 
their own low pay and about the in- 
equality in the standard of living of Afri- 
can pastors, etc., and the missionaries. 
In each case I tried to lift the issues out 
of the African setting and ask what 
policy on these matters would constitute 
the best missionary strategy in our day. 
Mr. Morrison’s reply does not express 
disagreement with the facts I reported 
but presents an explanation of why the 
present situation exists. None of us can 
read his words without feeling that a 
large part of the responsibility rests on 
the home church. Too often we have 
supported our work in personnel and 
funds on shoe-string proportions. I trust 
that the knowledge that ‘‘Protestant Mis- 
sions pay the lowest salaries in the 
Congo,’’ (as low as $1.50 per month) and, 
that our low wages, according to Dr. 
Fulton, have become a reproach to us, 
will stir the conscience of our church 
until a generous offering is forthcoming 
at our Foreign Mission Season in Janu- 
ary. 


“A Few Disagreements”’ 


1. I would express a few disagree- 
ments. (a) While it may be true that 
Protestant Missions do not lack work- 
men while commercial companies do, it 
should be pointed out that, according to 
Dr. Fulton, we are having difficulty re- 
taining the abler products of our schools, 
and that many factors (as, for instance, 
location of the industry) must be con- 
sidered. (b) The free medical care is 
not a “‘big’’ extra in dollars and cents— 
last year the 29,000 patients our Mission 
served average less than 15c per year 
per patient in fees. (c) The several days 
time-off each week does not apply to the 
1,400 teacher-evangelists who have an 
early morning chapel service (about 6 
a. m.) and teach six (half-?) days per 
week and preach on Sunday; and in 
the case of other workmen I did not 
gain the impression that it was time off 
with pay. (d) ‘‘Even Africans are be- 
ginning to build houses quite as good as 
the missionaries’’—I did not see any in 
the Congo, though I visited a trader’s 
home in Luebo I thought was Mukeba 


*Dr. Street is professor of missions in 
Austin (Texas) Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. His original article appeared 
here Aug. 11, following his visit to and 
study of the Congo field. 
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David’s (mentioned by Mr. Morrison); 
in any case 99% of African homes are 
far, far below the missionary standard. 
(e) ‘‘Many natives today have a salary 
equal to or superior to that of a mis- 
sionary’’—if I had a wild guess, it would 
be that this is not true of one in 100,000 
in our section of the Congo. The much 
greater impression is of the desperate, 
unbelievable poverty. (f) When I was 
present the low wages were true not 
only of the evangelists but also of other 
workers—bricklayers, household — serv- 
ants, etc., and we had not at that time 
accepted the minimum wage scaling for 
these. (g) It is true that wages are 
governed by what is received from the 
home church, yet the Mission has con- 
siderable freedom in_ budgeting the 
amounts received whether for new con- 
struction, improvements, ete. (h) The 
diamond, gold, etc. mining companies 
make big profits but by government law 
must use a portion for the Congolese— 
and our school subsidies, government 
financed school buildings on our Mission, 
etc. come in part from these profits. (i) 
We are helpers, but also employers of 
day laborers, etc., and the government 
recognizes that we serve in both ca- 
pacities. 


The Church and Low Salaries 


2. The low salaries, whatever the ex- 
planation, must be on the conscience of 
our church. As Mr. Morrison says, we 
are ‘‘placed in the position of denying 
a living wage.’’ Protestant Missions 
must never make the lifting of the stand- 
ard of living our primary object, but it 
must be a cause of concern that Mis- 
sions should often, even of necessity, be 
in the backward movement of changes 
in subhuman living conditions and should 
be forced to ask exemption from mini- 
mum wage standards and other projects 
to protect the people. Moreover, we do 
a great injustice to our missionaries and 
jeopardize the goodwill of the people 
among whom they labor. 

3. There are some indications that our 
Mission is paying the price of our eco- 
nomic policy, the greatest responsibility 
of which lies on the home church for its 
support. Dr. Fulton (Presbyterian Sur- 
vey, Nov., 1952) notes that it is difficult 
to retain on mission service the abler 
graduates of our schools. A missionary 
faculty member of Morrison Institute 
stated that the quality of our ministerial 
candidates there does not compare with 
the quality of those preparing to teach. 


A good bit of the trouble missionaries re- 
port about lack of leadership. initiative 
and failure to take responsibility may 
not be unrelated to the scale of wages 
we pay. Mr. Morrison reports on the 
number of tasks required of mission- 
aries. Of course, ‘‘missionary’’ does not 
mean only ‘‘preacher’’ for there are edu- 
cators, engineers and secretaries among 
the missionary force. But missionaries 
do have a variety of duties. Many of 
these duties should be carried by Afri- 
ean, and in places are carried on by 
Africans (I noted several instances at 
Leopoldville). Yet experiments on our 
mission (and other missions) in placing 
such responsibility has proved a failure. 
As a personal opinion, I suggest that 
there may be some relation between this 
situation and the fact that ‘‘Protestant 
Missions, on the surface, pay the low- 
est wages in the Belgian Congo,”’ 


Standard of Living 


4. On the matter of missionary stand- 
ard of living, I did not raise the issue— 
the African Church leaders did—and on 
more than one station. I did not say 
that we should ‘‘drag the missionary 
down to the African level.’’ I wrote, 
‘* . . Granting that the missionary can- 
not live on ‘the level of the native’. . 
what factors should determine his stand- 
ard of living in a given country? ... 
What standard of living on the foreign 
field will be adequate for the mission- 
aries, without being a hindrance to their 
work?’’ 

That there is jealousy few missionaries 
would deny. One missionary wrote (Oct. 
14) that many ‘‘worldly’’ Africans are 
even cynical as the subject. Several 
missionaries raised the question as to 
whether the present standard is not mak- 
ing for increasing separation from the 
people and is a factor in declining itiner- 
ation. In any case, missionary litera- 
ture is full of discussion on this subject. 
And recently a Mission Board secretary 
(OUTLOOK, Aug. 18) stated, after a sur- 
vey of 152 missionaries driven out of 
China, that ‘‘one reason our missions 
were not as effective in China as they 
should have been was the fact that they 
lived in segregated residence compounds 
full of large western-style houses. Here- 
after, they should carry on their work 
in smaller, native-style houses set among 
the native people themselves.’’ 

In concluding this friendly exchange, 
let me assure Mr. Morrison and the 
African missionaries of my profound ap- 
preciation of them and of their work. I 
trust that they will forgive me for rais- 
ing issues which in my judgment are of 
the utmost importance for the future of 
our work and where in the ‘‘new” 
Congo adjustments must be speeded up. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 

A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 
1856. Co-educational. Distinctive in Chris- 
tian ideals. Accredited. Liberal arts, 
music, pre-professional, Church sec’l, busi- 
ness. Dormitories for women. Liberal 
scholarships. Rate $600. 
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EDITORIAL 


A New Executive Secretary 


Dial 2-9492. 














The church may well applaud the 
choice of the Board of Christian Educa- 


tion in naming Marshall C. Dendy 
as its new executive secretary. While 
the Orlando pastor has had a_ varied 


ministry and has rendered many serv- 
ices in the life of the church he has had 
an unusual opportunity to carry respon- 
sibility in the field of Christian educa- 
tion and these years of experience in the 
pastorate will give him a rich back- 
ground for his new undertaking. 

People who know Dr. Dendy are im- 
pressed first of all by the warmth of his 
nature and the friendly manner which 
characterizes him. During the 1951 Gen- 
eral Assembly he impressed all the com- 
missioners by his untiring service in ex- 
tending every possible convenience un- 
der difficult circumstances—for being 
pastor of the church which entertains a 
General Assembly is a burdensome 
chore. 

Marshall Dendy gets along well with 
his associates. He knows how to coop- 
erate and his cooperation is not based 
on a do-as-I-say premise. His fellow- 
workers in the education staff know that 
the fine spirit of cooperation and mutual 
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goodwill which has marked their service 
heretofore will continue. 

Building upon the solid foundations 
already laid by Dr. Grant and board 
and staff members, Dr. Dendy can come 
to his new post with confidence and 
courage. He can know that his associ- 
ates and the church at large will be 
ready to march forward to an ever-finer 
ministry of teaching in all its phases and 
on all levels. 

We wish for the Board and for this new 
leader the best that the years and their 
joint service under God can bring. 


Especially to New Readers 
Second Notice About This Paper 


Perhaps we should have made _ the 
statement in bold face type on our cover 
when we told our readers here, Nov. 3, 
that we were and are in the midst of 
important printing changes between No- 
vember 1 and, we hope, by January 1. 
Some of our readers, not seeing the 
earlier explanation, have wondered. 


As we warned before, there will 
doubtless be some adjustments which 
may break the usual habits of our 
readers, but, like the highway detour 
signs, we hope they will indicate 
that work is going on which will lead 
to something better. 


At least, you may be sure that we are 
making plans which we hope will lead 
to a better paper than we have yet been 
able to publish. 


Sewanee’s Challenge 


Other people besides Episcopalians 
have been stirred, inspired, shocked, pro- 
voked or encouraged, depending on 
points-of-view, by the recent action of 
eight members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of the South, more commonly 
called Sewanee because of its location 
at Sewanee, Tenn. 

There had been earlier rumblings 
about disagreements between faculty 
and trustees on the admission of Negro 
students to the theological school, though 
it is our impression that no Negro has 
actually applied for admission yet. The 
faculty wanted the principle established 
just the same and the majority of trus- 
tees was willing to establish the prin- 
ciple—but by excluding any possible 
Negro applications. 

Now, with 13 Episcopal bishops sound- 
ing off (see page 3) and the resigna- 
tion of these eight faculty members plus 
the adamant stand of the trustees, the 
outcome will be awaited with keen in- 
terest. 

It is good to know that our church’s 
seminaries are a bit ahead of some 
others at this point. In recent years 
all four of the seminaries have had 
Negro students. At two of these, we 
understand, they were treated as any 
other undergraduates. At one, Negroes 
are admitted as undergraduates but do 
not live on campus. At another, gradu- 
ates have been admitted for many years 
and have received degrees like anyone 
else but they, too, have been off-campus 


students, though it is our understanding 
that any qualified undergraduate would 
be admitted at this institution, too. 
In many areas we have a long way 
to go but we think these are indications 
of some progress. 
EVERY city church, we are told, has 
its problems. Every other one does 
too, but it is good to have Frederick A. 
Shippey’s new book, Church Work in the 
City (Abingdon-Cokesbury, $4.50) dealing 


with the ‘‘7 basic problems’’: extending 
the effectiveness, discovering the un- 
churched, downtown areas, apartment 


dwellers, neighborhood churches, estab- 
lishing now congregations, and city-wide 
cooperation. We’d say that every city 
congregation that aspires to do more 
than ‘‘hold on, if possible,’’ ought to 
make this book an item of major study 
by its leadership. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Apples in the Pie 

Once again the laymen of the Epis- 
copal Church have decided that women 
are clever enough to raise money for 
the church—almost two and a half 
million in their United Thank Offering 

but without sufficient judgment to be 
given any voice in the administration 
of the church. We like a sentence in 
the editorial comment of the General 
Convention in The Christian Century: 
“It was the laymen who barred the 
women. In particular it was laymen 
from the south, sometimes known as 
‘Southern gentlemen.’ ”’ 

This editorial comments on the de- 
feat of most of the proposals of the 
American Church Union—the attack on 
appropriations outside the “true 
church,” and on bishops who were more 
Christian than “Catholic.” We _ trust 
that Harold Fey is right in his belief 
that “the real situation in the church 
came into perspective. Most of its 
people continued to think of the Epis- 
copal as a comprehensive rather than a 
sectarian church.” And, as has usually 
been the case, the House of Bishops 
“exhibited more courage, greater in- 
telligence and mcre sensitivity to the 
application of moral and _= spiritual 
principles than did the House of 
Deputies.” 

This will continue, he thinks, as long 
as the lay delegates to the House of 
Deputies are men who can afford to 
take two weeks from their work and 
pay their own expenses. There were 
in the house few, if any, union men, 
farmers, and young men. 

The laymen in the church are as 
essential as the apples in an apple pie, 
said Bishop Lichtenberger at a General 
Convention meeting of the laity. If the 
clergy are only the crust, we should not 
forget that without the crust there 
would be no pie, only applesauce. But 
the crust of a good apple pie must be 
tasty and digestible, which is not always 
true of the clerical crust of the church 
pie.—The Churchman. 
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FEET WERE MADE TO BE ON 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Take heed to the path of your feet; 
then all your ways will be sure.—Prov. 
4:26. 


full of good works, the kind of 

good works that make the worker 
really tired, did not welcome the com- 
miseration of her neighbors. When one 
of them sympathized with her: “It’s 
too bad you have to be on your feet so 
much,’’ Miss Florence’s retort was 
classic. ‘‘I think,’’ she said, ‘‘feet were 
made to be on.”’ 

So they were; but the modern Ameri- 
can world finds this an unwelcome truth. 
Feet were made to be on; hands were 
made to work with; and a brain to think 
with. But this is the age of electronics 
and gasoline. In the ideal world pic- 
tured in the ‘‘science’’ comics, there will 
be scarcely any further need for these 
vestigial relics of a primitive time. Not 
feet, but wheels were made to be on, 
we think. 

A cartoon once showed an American 
family discussing their plight. They have 
no bread for dinner, for the grocer (by 
some strange slip) sent around a loaf 
unsliced. The mother of the family is 
saying, ‘“‘I’d send it right back and ex- 
change it for a sliced loaf, only our car’s 
being fixed.’’ Why use the hands if a 
machine will do the work? Why bother 
to learn the violin or the piano when 
high-fidelity radio can bring us the best 
in music? Why aim a gun if radar will 
do it? Why take the toast from the 
toaster if it can be trained to pop out 
by itself? What our contemporary world 
longs for is a push-button that will push 
itself, silently from Texas. He also 
electric brains now in existence to make 
the schoolboy wonder if there is any need 
now to study algebra. 


Mi FLORENCE BARNES, a lady 


HIS is not altogether bad. Indeed, 

the writer of these lines, not being 

over-industrious (to put it charit- 
ably) would hate to have to split all his 
winter wood, as his ancestors did, in- 
stead of having his fuel come in all by 
itself, silently from Texas. He also 
regards the automatic toaster as one of 
the greatest inventions since ice cream. 
However, as children of the push-button 
age, we all tend to draw farther and 
farther away from nature. It will be a 
sorry day when we finally forget that 
feet were made to be on. 

Let there be no moaning over the es- 
sential drudgeries. For, improve as we 
may on nature, there is a great deal of 
unavoidable plain work that has to be 
done by physical strength. Suppose in 
a hospital the nurses decided their feet 
were not made to be on? Suppose, in 
a home, Mother decided not to use her 
hands any more? Suppose in the class- 
room the teacher depends on the screen 
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and the film strip? ‘I’m so tired at 
night.’’ Fine; that’s the way you should 
be. ‘‘There are so many steps around 
the home.’’ Exactly; that’s part of the 
price of an eight-room house instead of 
two. ‘This roomfull of children takes 
it out of me.’’ Well, of course; if it 
didn’t you would be a poor teacher. 
“Talking to so many customers makes 
me tired.’’ Well, naturally you can’t put 
all your sales arguments on Crane’s 
Finer Papers. No printed line yet can 
make the sales talk unnecessary. The 
tongue was made to talk with. 


And the brain for thinking. No amount 
of pre-digested opinions from the col- 
umnar pundits, no pages of advice from 
the editors, no exhortation from the pul- 
pit or rousements from the radio can 
save us from the responsibility of mull- 
ing over the facts for ourselves. It may 
be a fact that some of the very people 
who look down on those who ‘‘are voted’’ 
in blocks by the city bosses, are them- 
selves voted, by Pearson or Pegler, the 
local priest or parson. Every columnist 


and commentator delivers his block of 
votes on election day, just as truly as 
ward bosses do, because it is so much 
less trouble to let someone else’s brain 
work instead of ours. 


OWEVER, there is small virtue in 
labor, by itself. The main question 
is not: Do you use your hands, 

your feet, your tongue, your brain? A 
more vital question is: Where do your 
feet take you? What does the work of 
your hands, your tongue, leave behind— 
peace and prosperity or empty bitter- 
ness? What manner of thoughts are 
formed in your so busy brain? The Bible 
points to the difference between those 
whose ‘‘feet run to evil’’ and who ‘‘make 
haste to shed innocent blood,’’ and the 
feet of those who bring good tidings, 
those who can say with Job, ‘‘Feet was 
I to the lame.”’ 

God has given us some measure of 
freedom. Within limits, we can walk 
where we will. But only those who go 
their ways, even their weary ways, in his 
service and who do all service as unto 
him, will learn the truth of the words, 
“Thou hast delivered mine eyes from 
tears and my feet from falling.’’ It was 
not a famed saint or prophetess, but a 
housewife and mother, who sang, ‘‘He 
will guard the feet of his faithful ones.”’ 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Synod Evangelism 
Effort Is a Success 


South Carolina News Letter 


Biggest news among South Carolina 
Presbyterians recently was the simul- 
taneous revival in more than 200 
churches, with the support of the student 
body and faculty of Columbia Seminary. 
Working in 90 of the churches, the Co- 
lumbia professors and students gave in- 
valuable assistance. Students preached, 
led singing, visited, conducted surveys 
and met with young people for friendly 
talks about serious problems. In the 
York church, for example, Warren Gaw, 
the pastor, says the 50 additions regis- 
tered there were stimulated by the visi- 
tation program which led into a preach- 
ing mission conducted by George H. Vick 
of Charleston, W. Va. The church was 
filled even for 7:30 a.m. services. Prac- 
tically all the new members were adults 
and half of them came on profession 
of faith. A training class is being held 
for all new members before they are 
received into the church. A significant 


part of the program was the ‘‘bull ses- 
sion’’ for young people, led by two Co- 
lumbia students, after each night service. 


Action on Public Schools 
Held Most Important 


Many people felt that the most im- 
portant question before the voters of 
South Carolina in the recent election was 
whether or not the constitutional pro- 
vision for a free system of _ public 
schools should be removed. The pro- 
vision was repealed by a vote of 127,809 
to 57,690. This action, urged by Governor 
Byrnes, would make it possible for the 
General Assembly of the state to close 
public schools if the U. S. Supreme Court 
rules against racial segregation. The 
League of Women Voters, the Christian 
Action Council and other groups vig- 
orously opposed the amendment, but to 
no avail. 


Christian Action Council 
Fights Liquor Tax Plan 

A proposal to give cities and counties 
a bigger share of the South Carolina 
liquor tax is being fought by the South 
Carolina Christian Action Council. Cities 
now get 15 per cent and counties 20 
per cent of the state-imposed tax. The 
Municipal Association has recommended 
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that cities be given 40 per cent and coun- 
ties 50 per cent of the $10,000,000 annual 
revenue. ‘‘We strongly oppose any and 
every effort to entrench further alcoholic 
beverages,’’ said Howard G. McClain, 
executive director of the Council, which 
represents 10 major denominations in 
the state. Rebating 90 per cent of the 
tax to local government would have that 
effect, Mr. McClain added. ‘‘The citi- 
zens should be free from economic com- 
pulsions as they face the challenge of 
eliminating ‘devil spirits’ from _ their 
counties’’ by means of a hoped-for local 
option law, he said. The Council direc- 
tor agreed that city and county gov- 
ernments need financial relief. He said 
the Council was calling on its members 
to support a local option bill, oppose 
reallocation of liquor taxes and back 
home-rule legislation giving more author- 
ity and tax resources to counties and 
cities. (RNS) 


Radio Communion Service 
Conducted In Rock Hill 


A radio communion service was re- 
cently conducted by Henry P. Mobley 
and the officers of the Oakland Avenue 
Church in Rock Hill. While the service 
was being conducted in the sanctuary, 
the deacons took the elements to the 
homes of shut-ins, enabling them to join 
simultaneously with the congregation as 
they listened over the radio. 


Miscellany 


Harbison Junior College, a Presby- 
terian, U.S.A., institution for Negroes 
located at Irmo, suffered a severe loss 
when its nearly completed church was 
burned recently, with the loss estimated 
at $50,000. The First Church of 
Greenville is having the executive sec- 
retaries of the Assembly’s boards present 
the benevolence causes at the meetings 
of the Men of the Church during the 
winter months. . . . Merchants in Colum- 





Some trust in Chariots 


but we trust in the 
Name of the Lord 


TO HELP US WE HAVE TRUSTEES 
LIKE... 


Dr. W. P. Dickey, 
Retired Presby- 
terian minister and 
long-time member of 
the Schreiner 
Board of Trustees. 
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Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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No. 18 in a series on congregational singing 


A British Conversation 
By JAMES R. SYDNOR 





N HIS very practical book The Com- 

plete Organist, Dr. Harvey Grace 

gives an imaginary discussion be- 
tween a parish organist and his minister 
on the subject of mission or gospel songs. 
After an interesting preliminary conver- 
sation, the organist says: 

ORGANIST: ‘‘Coming now to the act- 
ual matter in dispute—mission hymns— 
let me put before you a few points. You 
have asked me to include some of them 
because a certain percentage of the con- 
gregation will like them. Most of our 
hymns, you say, are too severe, though 
you admit their excellence. 

‘‘Now, I am going to reply by making 
a few suggestions. We are justly proud 
of our beautiful parish church, but I 
have long felt that many of the poorer 
people of our district do not fully ap- 
preciate its architectural excellencies. 
How should they? Fine architecture, 
especially of the ecclesiastical type, re- 
pels rather than attracts the uneducated 
mind. It is too severe, too much out- 
side their everyday experience. 

Take them to the Hipposeum or some 
other mammoth place of amusement, 
and they will feel quite at home, and 
will remark on the beauty of the build- 
ing. If you canvassed your congrega- 
tion, you would find that to seventy-five 
per cent the Hipposeum, as a mere 
building, gives more pleasure than our 
church. 
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“Then why not make such structural 
alterations as shall bring our grand 
Norman pile into line with popular taste? 
This argument, if it errs at all, does so 
on the side of mercy, for the Hipposeum 
is a good building for its purpose and 
of its kind and quality. Their use is as 
much an offence to the musician as the 
painting of our oak choir-stalls with 
stripes of red, white, and blue would be 
to you. Yet no doubt a considerable 
percentage of our congregation would 
think the carving vastly improved with 
some such scheme of decoration. .. . 

RECTOR: ‘But who is to decide that 
these tunes are bad? Surely it is a mat- 
ter of taste, about which there can be 
no argument.”’ 

ORGANIST: ‘‘. . . Most educated peo- 
ple are quite clear as to the difference 
between the good and bad in literary and 
pictorial art. In music, the distinction 
is equally clear to all who have received 
a musical training worth the name. 
They, surely, should be arbiters enough 
for you. Do you realize, too, that music 
has its grammar—a code of rules as 
definite in most cases as those govern- 
ing language? You would be horrified 
if I suggested that the choir should sing 
a hymn, the first lines of which ran: 


“Tis a awful sinner, 
And you be just the same.’ 


You would point out that although the 
lines contain a statement about which 
there can be no dispute, the diction is 
so crude, and the grammar so hopeless 
as to render the hymn unfit for use, and 
I should agree with you. Do you know 
that most hymn tunes of the popular 
type contain breaches of musical gram- 
mar quite as excruciating to a musician 
as the above lines are to you? 

“Tf you still think that the attractive 
power is the only consideration that mat- 
ters, be consistent, and let us have a 
rainbow-striped lectern, the architecture 
and lighting arrangements of the Hip- 
poseum, and let a committee of clergy 
who agree with you give us a para- 
phrase of the Bible and Prayer Book 
with the noblest of English exchanged 
for the much more understandable and 
popular language of the evening paper.” 





Next week I shall comment on some 
of these points. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus Dispels Fear 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 14, 1952 
Matthew 14. Printed Text 14 :22-33 


Matthew, as we have seen, has writ- 
ten his Gospel topically rather than 
chronologically. There is, however, a 
logical arrangement and, at times, a 
chronological one as well. Thus chap- 
ters 1-3 describe the events leading up 
to Jesus’ active ministry; chapter 4 
gives us a summary of his ministry in 
Galilee; chapters 5-7, a sample of his 
teaching (the Sermon on the Mount); 
chapters 8-9, samples of his wondrous 
works; chapter 10 his initial program 
for his disciples. Chapters 11-12 illus- 
trate the varied response to his mes- 
sage—the questioning of John the Bap- 
tist, the persistent hardness of his most 
favored hearers, the response of a few, 
the growing enmity of the religious 
leaders. Chapter 13, then, is the logical 
place for the parables of the kingdom. 
In these parables Jesus points out that 
the kingdom will come _ gradually 
through the sowing of the word. Much 
of the seed will be wasted, but some of 
it will bear rich fruit. There will al- 
ways be evil in the world and even in 
the church. Nevertheless the kingdom 
will grow to unexpected proportions. Its 
influence will gradually permeate all of 
life, and men who discover it will find it 
the most precious thing in life, for which 
they will be glad to sacrifice every other 
possession. 

It is natural that after it had become 
apparent that the nation as a whole was 
deaf to his great spiritual appeal, after 
he himself had indicated that the king- 
dom comes through the word’s falling 
into ready hearts, Jesus should devote 
himself more and more to the disciples 
whom he had chosen to carry on his 
work. In chapter 14 we have the story 
of his first withdrawal outside the bounds 
of Galilee to be alone with the Twelve; 
in chapter 15 a second withdrawal; in 
chapter 16 still a third. This does not 
mean, however, that his public ministry 
had come to a complete end. The peo- 
ple still continue to seek him out, inter- 
ested chiefly in his miracles of healing, 
and Jesus continues as of old to minis- 
ter to both body and soul. Neverthe- 
less Jesus’ ministry in Galilee is ap- 
proaching a crisis, as we shall see. We 
study this week the first of these with- 
drawals. 


I. The Death of John, 14:1-13 


Matthew tells us that it was at this 
Season that John the Baptist, whose 
ministry had preceded that of Jesus, and 
whose movements Jesus had continued 
and expanded, was put to death through 
the machinations of Herodias. When 
Jesus heard it, Matthew continues, he 
withdrew from thence in a boat to a 
desert place. Perhaps it was a token of 
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respect to the man who had baptized 
him in the Jordan, who had first pro- 
claimed the coming of the kingdom, of 
whom Jesus had said, ‘‘Truly I say to 
you, among those born of women there 
has risen no one greater than John the 
Baptist.”’ 

Mark tells us that it was just at this 
time that the disciples returned from 
their first missionary tour. Jesus felt 
that after the novel experience and exer- 
tions of their mission they had need of 
privacy and rest. He suggested, there- 
fore, that they come away with him to 
some secluded spot, where they might 
find refreshment for mind and body. He 
realized in others, that they had need 
of a vacation. 

But that is not all. Mark tells us 
again that news of Jesus’ widespread 
popularity, his more vigorous attempts 
to spread his message through his dis- 
ciples, came to the attention of Herod, 
tetrarch of Galilee, probably through the 
“‘Herodians”’ (government officials, 
camp-followers who stood to profit 
through the maintenance of the Herodian 
regime), who were working hand in 
glove with their old enemies, the Phari- 
sees, to encompass Jesus’ death (3:6). 
Herod said, ‘“‘This is John the Baptist, 
he has been raised from the dead.’’ Per- 
haps Herod was really superstitious and 
thought that in some way the dangerous 
prophet whom he had silenced had be- 
come reincarnated in Jesus. Or it may 
be that he meant, ‘‘It is John the Bap- 
tist all over again. I have gotten rid 
of one dangerous agitator, and here is 
another of the same sort.’’ At any rate 
it is plain that Herod eyed Jesus sus- 
piciously from this time on, watching for 
an opportunity to take him into custody 
(ef. Luke 13 :31-32). 

Putting all these facts together it 
would seem that Jesus suggested that 
the disciples go with him into temporary 
seclusion, first, because they needed to 
recuperate from their strenuous activi- 
ties; second, because he was. deeply 
moved by the news which had come to 
him of the death of John; third, because 
he realized that the time had come for 
him to give himself more definitely to 
the training of the twelve, preparing 
them to carry on his work, when he too 
like John should have suffered a mar- 
tyr’s death. He would not shrink from 
the cross when the time came, but his 
disciples were not yet ready for his de- 
parture, and he was determined to make 
his last appeal to the nation at Jeru- 
salem. 


Il. The Feeding of the 5,000, 14:14-21 


Matthew does not identify the place. 
The references in Mark 5:45, 53 and John 


6:17 show that it was across the sea 
from Gennesaret and Capernaum, and 
Luke 9:10 tells us that it was in the 
territory of Bethsaida. There were 
many quiet, unfrequented spots in the 
neighborhood of the lake, especially on 
the eastern shore and at the northern 
end. 

Jesus was not able to carry out his 
plans. He found no rest for the dis- 
ciples and no seclusion for himself. The 
people who followed all his movements 
saw him going off wit hhis disciples in 
the boat. Understanding his intentions 
they made around the northern end of 
the lake by feet and when Jesus and his 
disciples landed they found the usual 
throng of people awaiting them. But 
though Jesus’ expectation of quiet was 
defeated he did not give way to a sense 
of disappointment. He thought only of 
the needs of the people. As Mark, fol- 
lowing Peter, who was an eye-witness 
of the scene says: ‘‘He had compassion 
on them because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd.’’ First, he fed their 
souls, and then, when the day was draw- 
ing to a close and it had become ap- 
parent that many had come without food, 
he fed their bodies through a distribution 
of the loaves and fishes. As always, 
Jesus was concerned not only for men’s 
souls but also for their bodies. 


Ill. Jesus Walking on the Sea, 14:22-27 


John tells us that the people were so 
impressed with the miracle that Jesus 
had wrought that they wished to make 
him their king. Evidently they were 
convinced that he was the Messiah who 
would set up the earthly kingdom in 
which the Jews would at last be exalted 
above all peoples of the earth and the 
specter of poverty would be banished 
forever. A _ political uprising was the 
last thing Jesus desired. It would ob- 
secure his message and bring swift retri- 
bution from the Romans. So he quieted 
and dismissed the excited crowds; sent 
his disciples across the sea, away from 
their dangerous influence; then all alone 
went into the mountain solitude to pray. 

The Gospels make it clear that he was 
accustomed to pray for long periods in 
every time of crisis. If he found it 
necessary to enter into intimate com- 
munion with the Father and to intercede 
for his friends, how much more do we 
have such need. Our own spiritual in- 
efficacy, our conspicuous lack of poise 
and power in times of stress and strain 
may be due to our failure to make full 
use of the privilege which is granted us 
of coming daily, regularly into the pres- 
ence of God. ‘‘When evening came,’’ 
Jesus ‘‘was there alone.’’ How often do 
we withdraw to be alone with God? 

The Sea of Galilee is nearly 700 feet 
below the level of the sea and is sur- 
rounded by mountains on every side. 
Winds rush down the narrow ravines 
from time to time and whip the lake 
into a sudden fury. Such a storm had 
broken upon the disciples and their boat 
was being beaten by the waves. During 
the fourth watch, sometime between 
three and six o’clock in the morning, the 
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hard-pressed disciples saw Jesus com- 
ing to them, walking on the sea. They 
were terrified, saying, ‘‘It is a ghost.”’ 
And they cried out for fear. But im- 
mediately he spoke to them, saying, 
“Take heart, it is I: have no fear.’’ 

What did Jesus mean? That they 
were to take heart because with him 
present the storm could do them no 
harm? He could hardly mean that. John 
the Baptist had been beheaded only re- 
cently. Jesus would begin soon to pre- 
pare the disciples for his own approach- 
ing death. And he never promised the 
disciples immunity from harm. He 
warned them on the other hand that 
they must expect suffering and be pre- 
pared for death even on the cross (Cf. 
Mt. 10:16-21, 16 :24-25). 

He urged his disciples to take heart, 
then, because they were not alone, what- 
ever befell them. He was with them in 
every time of stress. Assured of his 
presence, they were to face danger and 
even death unafraid. 

That was the way this story was un- 
derstood by the early church. When the 
first Gospel was written it was a capital 
crime to confess the name of Jesus. 
Severe persecutions had occurred, and 
many Christians had been cruelly tor- 
tured and then thrown to wild beasts or 
burned at the stake. This story was 
preserved no doubt because it brought 
these early Christians assurance _ that 
Jesus was never far away, no matter 
how alone or how exposed they were for 
the moment. These early disciples did 
not expect Jesus to save them from the 
waves, or the stake, or the cross. But 
they knew that he was with them in 


life, and that when death came, however 
it came, he would come and take them 
to himself (Jn. 14:3). 

There are times when all of us are 
afraid. And fear, within limits, is an 
ally. As Dr. E. Stanley Jones has writ- 
ten: 


“Fear is a hedge set up around the 
personality to keep it from harmful 
things and _ influences. It keeps. the 
driver from driving too close to a pre- 
cipice; the surgeon from cutting into the 
wrong place; the mother from feeding 
the wrong things to her child; the good 
man from breaking a moral law lest it 
spoil his goodness. Without wholesome 
fear the human race would have de- 
stroyed itself physically, morally and 
spiritually. So wholesome fear is God’s 
good gift—the gift that helps us to say 
‘No’ to some things in order to say ‘Yes’ 
to others. Fear is God’s_ preventive 
medicine. But fear, like almost every- 
thing else, can get off the right track. 
It can jump its God-intended track and 
then it can be the most destructive of 
emotions. Harnessed to. constructive 
ends, fear is constructive; but  un- 
harnessed and running wild, it can be the 
most destructive thing ever let loose 
in the life. It can leave the life in chaos 
and ruin.’’ (How to Be a Transformed 
Person, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press.) 


Many of us today are crippled by our 
fears—fear of war, fear of losing our 
jobs, fear of losing our health, fear of 
old age, fear of the Communists, fear of 
people, fear of the unknown. ‘‘I know 
a first-rate man who is always doing 
second-rate jobs,’ says Dr. Jones. 
‘‘When confonted with a first-rate job, he 
pulls back from the responsibility for 
fear of failure. He takes the job that 
will not demand too much of him. Fear 
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is cutting down his usefulness. He calls 
it humility, but it is fear.”’ 


He continues: 


“Perhaps the underlying fear is the 
fear of death. Many go through life 
with the undertone of a fear of death. 
Life is spoiled by forebodings about the 
tomorrow that may hold death within 
it. Or many just put it out of mind, 
refusing to think about it. ... But 
death is not evaded by evasions. 
As someone has said, ‘‘The refusal 
to confront death might be called the 
20th century evasion, for it is the 
distinctive mark of the modern mind.’ 
But nothing is solved that is evaded. It 
simply comes back as hidden complexes 
within—an undertone of fear that puts 
a distcord at the center of life. Fears 
we try to evade come back to pervade.” 


How can we overcome these irrational 
fears that impair both happiness and 
health? Not by ignoring them, not by 
running away from them, not by fight- 
ing them, but by surrendering them to 
Christ. ‘‘Take heart, it is I; have no 
fear,’’ he says to us, as he did to the 
disciples on Galilee. 


IV. Peter’s Venture 


Peter said, ‘‘Lord, if it is you, bid me 
come to you on the water.’’ Jesus said, 
‘“‘Come’’ and without hesitation Peter 
ventured out upon the waves. As the 
story came down in the early church, 
the waves sustained him until he turned 
his gaze from Jesus to the waves driven 
by the rising wind, and then he began 
to sink. He cried, ‘‘Lord, save me,” 
and immediately Jesus reached out his 
hand and caught him, saying to him, 
“O man of little faith, why did you 
doubt?”’ 

Why did Peter’s faith fail? Because, 
as Buttrick says, ‘‘When his venture be- 
gan he had his eyes partly on Peter and 
partly on Christ; and because as the 
venture continued, he began to look at 
the storm rather than at Christ... . In 
the days of sailing vessels when a new 
hand climbed the narrow rope ladder to 
the crow’s nest, the old hands would 
ery, ‘Look up. Look up.’ If the lad 
looked down, he might become dizzy and 
fall. Faith is strong when its motive 
is pure, and when its eeyes are fixed on 
Christ. Peter’s motives were mixed, and 
his eyes wavered.’’ And so he began to 
sink until he cried to Christ in utter 
desperation for help. He thought at the 
outset that he had within himself all 
the resources that were necessary. He 
found out that this was not the case. No 
one could save him but Christ. And 
this no doubt was why the early church 
preserved the story. If Christ calls us 
we can do the impossible, so long as 
we have faith. If we call on Christ we 
shall not finally sink beneath the waves. 
He alone can save us from our fears. 
The capture of our imagination by fear 
guarantees defeat. The capture of our 
imagination by Jesus guarantees victory. 

Lesson commentary based on ‘‘International 
Sunday School Lessons: the International 
Bible Lessons for Christian Teaching,’’ copy- 
righted 1952 by the Division of Christian Edu- 


cation, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. A 
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BOOK NOTES 


HUMAN CRISIS IN THE KINGDOM 
OF COAL. By Richard C. Smith. Friend- 
ship Press, N. Y. 114 pp., 

This book is written by Richard C. 
Smith who has had ten years experience 
in mission work in the coal mines of 
West Virginia. His findings are based 
on this experience and the year’s study 
he made in 1950-51 of conditions in other 
mining centers in Europe and North 
America. 

As our church tries to move forward 
in its program to reach the mining com- 
munities and the industrial people in the 
mining sections of our southland, it is 
almost imperative for our church mem- 
bers to discover all that they can about 
the needs and conditions of these com- 
munities. For many it will be like ex- 
ploring another world to find in this book 
the many vivid and realistic pictures of 
this life which Mr. Smith presents. The 
photographs are especially good. 

Some may feel that he has written with 
a definite bias in favor of the miner, but 
he probably has in mind the popular 
prejudice against miners and mine 
unions and endeavors to present the 
other side of the case. It is impossible 
to be an impartial observer and re- 
porter when one has lived with and for 
a group of people; but that is not even 
necessary or advisable from the stand- 
point of this book. 

Mr. Smith presents a definite chal- 
lenge to us as Christians to be willing to 
do something about the pressing needs 
of these communities and these people 
who have so long been neglected by our 
church and by most religious groups in 
our country. The last two pages are 
especially good in presenting the need 
for the kind of workers and work which 
can help to meet this challenge. Any- 
one who reads this book surely ought to 
know more about the Home Mission task 
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